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The Fundamental Principle of Fichte's Philosophy. Ellen Bliss Tal- 
bot. Cornell Studies in Philosophy, No. 6. New York: The Mac- 
millan Co. 1906. Pp. vi + 140. 

The author aims to give ' a careful study of Fichte's conception of the 
ultimate principle' (p. iii), called by him Ego, Idea of the Ego, moral 
world-order, Cod, the Absolute, Being, etc. She approaches the problem 
by contrasting Kant and Fichte in Chapter I., ' Kant and Fichte : The 
Relation of Human Consciousness to its Ideal.' In Kant, the matter 
and the form of human conscious life, both theoretical and practical, ' are 
not shown to belong together ; they imply, but at the same time repel, each 
other: they do not constitute an organic unity' (p. 4). Kant regarded 
the ideal of knowledge as an organic unity of form and matter in the 
' thought of the pure self -consciousness, which is one with its object 
because it has itself for object' (p. 7), which, however, 'is at best but a 
problematic concept; we can never assert that there is any reality cor- 
responding to it ' (p. 8). And in the practical ideal of Kant ' virtue and 
happiness are . . . held together by an external force' (p. 12), while 'the 
concept of design . . . has merely subjective validity' (p. 15). But 'the 
motive of Fichte's philosophy is its constant effort to rise above the op- 
position of form and matter' (p. 16). According to Fichte, "conscious- 
ness regarded as merely intellectual is bound in the fetters of an in- 
evitable dualism ; to the ' Ego as intelligence ' a non-Ego is ever opposed. 
But if you regard consciousness merely in this way, you mistake its true 
nature" (p. 20). 'Its true nature is not the actual, but the ideal' 
(p. 20) ; reality is activity. Fichte's own doctrine is now developed, with 
exceptional clearness, in Chapter II., ' The Works of the First Period : 
the Idea of the Ego.' Even on the theoretical side, Fichte is not a sub- 
jective idealist, but a dualist. " It is in his crusade against this perni- 
cious notion [the thing in itself] that he unconsciously falls into modes of 
speech which subject him to misinterpretation " (p. 28). Fichte believes, 
with Kant, that the ideal can never be realized, but, unlike Kant, that we 
can approximate it; and in the first period, at least, that it is not tran- 
scendent of, but immanent in, human thought and life. " In two respects 
Fichte's position in the Crundlage represents an advance beyond that of 
his predecessor. In the first place, he does not believe, as Kant does, that 
human experience is altogether unlike its ideal, that it can not approxi- 
mate to it in the least degree. And, in the second place, we see no dis- 
position to conceive of the ideal as an artificial union of form and matter " 
(p. 45). But 'when we ask whether the ideal is mere form or an organic 
union of form and content his answer is not so clear and unhesitating as 
might be desired' (p. 45). Both of these 'two different conceptions of 
the Idea of the Ego ' (p. 53) seem to be in Fichte's mind. Whether God 
is supraconscious or not, in what sense consciousness disappears in the 
absolute, is doubtful. The author inclines to the view that ' in esthetic 
rapture, in religious ecstasy, in the highest form of intellectual activity, 
there is often a submergence of the distinct consciousness of self, a 
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blurring of the line of division between subject and object, which gives 
us a suggestion of what Fichte may mean by the disappearance of con- 
sciousness as the goal of all our striving' (p. 67). 

In Chapter III., ' Works of the Second Period : Being and Existence,' 
we learn that Fichte's principal change in the second period was to regard 
his ultimate principle no longer as immanent, but as transcendent. This 
principle, the absolute, is, as Loewe has shown, not mere being as opposed 
to activity, but being as life and activity. Between the two extreme 
views, that there was only a change in terminology and that there was an 
opposition, the author chooses a middle course. ' Doctrines which are 
implicitly present in the first period arise into clear consciousness in the 
second ' (p. 76), and ' in the first he seems disposed to emphasize the tem- 
poral aspect of the ultimate principle, whereas in the second he dwells 
upon its timeless aspect ' (p. 76) and its being as a real objective force. 
As to the organic unity of the Absolute with its manifestations, ' Fichte 
conceives the relation between the Sein and the Dasein of the absolute 
as necessary, or — what is a better way of putting it — that Sein and Dasein 
are for him simply two aspects of the one principle' (p. 106). 'Fichte's 
ultimate principle is ... a self -realizing value' (p. 111). ' The identifica- 
tion of the ought-to-be and the is-to-be is the essence of Fichte's concep- 
tion of the ultimate principle' (p. 112). Nor is there more hypostatiza- 
tion of the principle in the second period than in the first. " The infinite 
will is not a will that apprehends values as distinct from it and as issu- 
ing commands to it; it is itself the quintessence of all value" (p. 118). 
But does this infinite will, this absolute, exist? "While I admit that 
there is room for difference of opinion, it seems to me that Fichte does 
not recognize a universal consciousness — one in which all the oppositions 
of human experience are resolved — as existent, as actual. Such ... is 
the goal toward which the world-process (the Dasein of the absolute) is 
tending, but it will never be attained" (p. 122). "The assertion that 
God has being is not the assertion of an actually existent universal con- 
sciousness; it is rather the declaration that the universal consciousness 
. . . not merely . . . ought to be, but also ... is to be" (p. 122). 

In note A the author takes issue with Thiele's theory of three stages 
in the development of Kant's Intellectuelle Anschauung, reducing the 
last two stages to one. Note B attacks Thiele's theory that Kant regards 
human knowing as differing from its ideal only in degree. The author 
believes that Kant meant a difference of kind. 

As under the category of Fichte-studien, the book deserves the highest 
praise, not only for careful scholarship, but also for clearness and articu- 
lation of argument. It is a characteristic product of the thoroughness 
of training which is shown in the Cornell Studies. Fichte-studien are 
needed in English, and we owe a debt of gratitude for this one. Its point 
of view differs somewhat from that of Miss Thomson's monograph; it 
strikes the reviewer as clearer and more systematic. One thing seems 
a matter of regret, in this and other similar historical studies — particu- 
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larly where the subject is so difficult a one as the Fichtean philosophy — 
such discussions generally consider the general ontological position, taking 
little trouble with the exposition of the knotty details of the stages of the 
deduction. It is not nearly so hard to get an approximately correct idea 
of Fichte's central principle as it is to get an equally approximate under- 
standing of many of the deductions of particular categories. From the 
student's point of view, what is most needed is a good running com- 
mentary, covering, e. g., all the deductions of the Wissenschaftslehre. 
It is to be hoped that the next monograph on this subject will devote itself 
more to such questions of detail. After all, does not the ontological sum- 
mit rest on the many particular deductions as its base ? And can we feel 
the force of the Fichtean metaphysics adequately without going through 
such weary drudgery as the deduction, e. g., of time, of sensation, of 
memory, etc ? Let some lover of the historical undertake to make these 
deductions clear in English ! 

W. H. Sheldon. 
Princeton University. 

La fonction du langage et la localisation des centres psychiques dans le 

Cerveau. J. Grasset. Revue de Philosophie. 

Dr. Grasset startles one by the statements in the beginning of his 
paper. The entire theory of localization of mental function is to be over- 
thrown. The center of Broca is no longer to be considered as the center 
for speech. But when we read further we are reminded of the saying, 
" What a dust I do raise! " 

Dr. Grasset makes it a point to combat the work of Dr. Marie, and 
tries to show that the latter is all wrong. We are thus pulled rather un- 
willingly into an arena of conflict, in which only one of the participants 
is active. We are not fully instructed as to the complete nature of 
Dr. Marie's work and so must take much for granted, from Dr. Grasset's 
point of view. It seems that Dr. Marie holds that in aphasia, so called, 
there is a decrease in general intelligence which reacts on the function of 
language; that language alone has little to do with the matter; that local- 
ization as based upon localization of language must, therefore, be some- 
what askew. For a patient suffering from aphasia will understand and 
execute an order given in instalments, whereas he will be unable to react 
to the same order given as a whole. 

As against this Dr. Grasset holds that mental defect is not enough to 
explain all the defects present in language. Aphasic patients often have 
more ideas than they are able to express (p. 15). A classic illustration of 
aphasia is that in which a patient is able to give expression to a felt 
emotion but can not manifest any emotion at the mere thought of one. 
This also shows, so holds Dr. Grasset, that language is a special function. 
Loss of this function in the above-mentioned case prevents the patient 
from making the proper connections (p. 16). Further along Dr. Grasset 
confesses that he does not understand what Dr. Marie means by certain 
portions of his exposition. How much the less can the reader under- 



